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GOING AND COMING 


& I'll bet you think the life of a traveling secretary is fun. 
Traveling over the countryside with all expenses paid; being 
treated royally as a guest at every college; looked up to as an 
expert as soon as he gets one hundred miles away from the 
office. Such things do happen—I guess. And so do other things! 
For instance: 


B& It had been very flattering to receive an invitation to re- 
turn to a certain New England college which I had first visited 
as an SCM secretary last year. Then the deflating needle: dur- 
ing the business meeting preceding my talk, the CA prexy 
was asked why they needed an increased budget for program. 
“So we can get some better speakers,” was the president’s re- 
a And then there was the windy, rainy day when my 
raincoat was “borrowed” while I attended a meeting at one of 
our “Christian” colleges. It was not just my spirit which got 
dampened that day! 


& but there's a pleasant side to the picture, too. It was my 
first visit to a small college which has never had a Christian 
Association. I fully expected the college president to grant me 
a polite and chilly “audience” as an intruder. Instead, he said, 
“I’m so glad you came! My experience as a member of a stu- 
dent YMCA was one of the most significant of my life.” 


& Then there was the time I was “co-starred” with United 
States Senator Margaret Chase Smith: she spoke in one assem- 
blv, I at another, and in between the assemblies we were 
guests of honor at a college luncheon. 


& Student readers of this magazine will be interested in this 
one. In a New Hampshire college I had coffee with a profes- 
sor and his wife at ten in the morning. As we talked I learned 
that this man was chairman of his department and had as- 
signed himself a schedule which included eight o'clock 
classes. As an undergraduate I would never have believed such 
things could happen! 


B&B As you might expect, there are lots of good old fashioned 
independent Yankees here in New England. A couple of them 
came to a meeting where it had been announced that break- 
fast would be eaten in silence while the leader read aloud 
from a devotional book. Our two “Yankees” made it known 
that they would eat their breakfast in front of the fireplace 
where they could talk as much as they pleased. “None of that 
monasticism for us.” 


& While visiting a college north of Boston, I learned, much 
to my surprise, that this particular CA had withdrawn from 
the SCM because the program papers we sent out seemed 
to them to “dictate” a little too much. So they seceded! 


& To see a handful of students meeting once a month as a 
Christian Association and making no constructive impression 
on campus life is a frequent and a discouraging experience 
for a traveling secretary. But these moments are offset by visits 
to campuses where the CA is pioneering, where it is the 
growing edge of the Christian Church in the lives of students 
and faculty members. 


& The emphasis on Bible study which was requested by 
the National Student Assembly has not gone unheeded in 
New England. Ihe Congregational-Presbyterian Student Fel- 
lowship which serves Harvard, Radcliffe, Lesley and Sargent 
students, has a group of 15 to 20 who not only study the 
Bible but get up for a 9:30 class on Sunday morning to do 
it. Ihe newly reactivated Middlebury CA has Bible study 
classes every other Wednesday evening. The U. of Vermont 
CA has a new group meeting once-a-week. To help further 
this trend, the SCM recently sponsored a week-end Bible study 
retreat led by the Reverend C. Howard Wallace, Director of 
the New England Westminster Foundation who serves on a 
part-time basis as an SCM secretary. 
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B& Thanks to the good example set by the Dartmouth Chris 
tian Union with its well-developed program of Christian go 
cial action, the SCM is re-emphasizing the type of activities 
which come under the aegis of the Committee on Effective 
Citizenship. A meeting of the State CEC chairmen in Novem. 
ber has resulted in plans for a conference in the Spring which 
will attempt to draw two delegates from each CA and Church 
group, to discuss ways and means of developing vital programs 
of Christian social action on each campus. 


B® Even from small, struggling CA’s there occasionally comes 
a student who can write: “Ihe SCM has meant more to me 
and affected my faith more than I will ever fully realize. | 
know I will have much more desire to come back to Visit the 
SCM than I will my own fraternity.” 


LEONARD G. CLOUGH 
YMCA Staff Member, New England SCNMy 
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Editorial 


JANUARY, 1952 


THE NEW YEAR belongs to us all. In January, like Janus for whom this blessed month of be- 
ginnings is named, we look two ways at once: back into our “learning-past” and forward into our 
possible future. What a boon we mortals have in our minds which can remember and imagine and 
look ahead! We, and we only of all of creation, may live “on the edge of tomorrow.” And of to- 
morrows, there is nothing students have so much of! They have, besides, a tremendous potential 
in a period of history which demands much of them. 


THIS JANUARY NUMBER of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN assumes that the Christian student's 
mind turns constantly, these days, to the issues of democracy, of reconstruction, of movements for 
national independence, of aspirations toward freedom and justice. Speaking in these pages are stu- 
dents and student friends who tell us how the world looks to the youth of Germany and of India; 
what the crucial issues are between the Arabs and Jews; the opportunities open for trained personnel 
in jobs overseas. These authors live in or have recently come from scenes where the issues of democ- 
racy and justice and independence are being worked through. Their words will kindle the reader's 
imagination, unsettle his complacencies and sharpen his life plans, because they tell us what their 
world looks like to them, and they drop hints of what America looks like from their angle of vision. 
We in America especially need to see ourselves as we appear to others, in this time when peoples 
everywhere are examining their sense of direction. 


THERE IS AN EVEN BETTER WAY than reading, good as that is, for students to know about 
our world today. In the United States there are thousands of students who have come from over- 
seas. Do you know personally the Asians, the Europeans, Latin Americans and West Africans on your 
campus? Have you spent time with them until with patience, theirs and your own, the two of you 
have become trusted reporters to each other, yes even friends? Have you the courage to hear from. 
that German student at Bucknell what he really thinks about the Russo-American struggle and the 
plight of Europe in between? Or from that Korean student at Michigan, what he sees to be the 
future of the Asian world? or from that Brazilian at Alabama, what he expects of the United States? 
or from that Indian at Berkeley, what he thinks of America’s foreign policy? Have you the humility 
and the realism to present to him an honest picture of America’s assets and liabilities in world re- 
sponsibility? 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT brings more to this issue of mutual 
understanding and making of peace between nationals from many countries than humanitarian prin- 
ciples and polemics about democracy. It is our faith that God moves within history: that God speaks 
in and through his children in various countries. It is our faith that Christians and inheritors of the 
Hebrew-Christian way of looking at life, have a special responsibility, because the incandescence of 
Jesus Christ illumines the scene and clarifies all who seek such clarification. This does not mean scorn 
or superiority as we move among our fellow students who are Hindu, or Moslem or Buddhist or 
Jewish. It does mean obedience and a deathless devotion to the God of Jesus and the insights which 
our religion imparts to us. 


MAY THE EXPERIENCES OF 1952, however puzzling or joyous or tragic, drive us deeper into the 
true meaning of life and give to each of us the grace and the courage, the mind and the wisdom, 
for great and true living. In this task of living may we seek the way of Jesus and be led into a 
more profound understanding of God’‘s will and way with men. 

Winnifred Wygal 
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MARGARET BARNES, after two years of work with German students, 


uncovers some of the reasons why Americans regard them as— 


MARGARET BARNES, Wellesley ‘49, is study- 
ing for a Master's degree in the School of 
Sacred Music at Union Theological Seminary. 
Her work in Germany was in Mainz and Ber- 
lin, under the World Council of Churches. In 
college days she was Vice-Chairman of the 
National Student YWCA. 


IT WOULD BE HARD to find peo- 
ple more fascinating and more baf- 
fling to American students than our 
fellow-students in Germany. We 
know they have all sorts of lessons 
to teach us, and we think we should 
be able to help them too—but some- 
how we can’t make the personal con- 
tact we are looking for. Of course 
there are individual exceptions (we 
are especially apt to find them in 
work camp groups, I suspect), but 
on the whole we find it easy to 
respect our German friends, but 
hard to like them. Sometimes it 
seems to work the other way around 
from their point of view—they find 
it easy to like us for our more in- 
formal, open manner, but hard to 
respect us. 

Perhaps we squirm a little in the 
presence of such very virtuous peo- 
ple—surely German students im- 
press us with their industry, their 
devotion and self-sacrifice, their seri- 
ousness of purpose, and their abso- 
lute dependability. Yet they are 
hard to get to know, not only for us, 
but even for each other. 


The Characteristic German Isolation 

I have a sneaking suspicion that 
this personal isolation, which to 
some extent is consciously cultivated 
in German culture, is at the bottom 
of many of the problems that puzzle 
us. We talk about “guilt” and “re- 
sponsibility” and wonder why such 
a virtuous people has managed to 
get into so much trouble along so- 
cial and political lines. Fact 1s, 
where the Germans see their respon- 
sibility, they are terrifyingly respon- 
sible! But they see their responsibil- 
ity in different places than we do. 

An example: Most of us think of 
both “the pursuit of happiness” and 
our responsibility to our fellow-men 
in terms of our relationships with 
others. It is not our professional ex- 
cellence which will make us good 
citizens, but “getting along with 
people,” and recognizing by our 
works and “social activities” our de- 
pendence upon each other. Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, have usu- 
ally thought of their personal ful- 
fillment, and their contribution to 
society as well, largely in terms of 
their Beruf, or profession. Sloppy 
workmanship is irresponsibility! A 
great cathedral has never been built 
with shoddy stonework, they tell us. 
Nor is it the responsibility of the 
stone-cutter to theorize about the 
architectural plans of the building. 
That is the architects’ responsibility, 
not his. In the same way, it is far 
more important that a doctor be a 
good doctor than that he start wor- 
rying about somebody else’s political 
activities. The next step is, of course, 
to leave political decisions to those 
whose job it is'to be politicians. For 
you see, a responsible doctor must 
give himself so completely to keep- 
ing up with new developments in 
his field that he has no time at all 
to go amateuring around in fields 
where he doesn’t belong. 

We know the results: on the one 
hand, Germany has produced many 
of the world’s greatest specialists, 


Hard-to-Know Germans 


with a richness of knowledge and a 
disciplined workmanship which haye 
set standards and_ provided inex. 
haustible resources for the rest of 
the world; on the other hand we 
find these specialists a lonely folk, 
lacking means of communication 
with people who happen to be bur. 
ied in other fields of specialized 
work, and very naturally not too 
conscious of the ways in which all of 
their lives are bound together, or 
the points at which their personal 
decisions become “‘political.” Add to 
this the extreme isolation of Ger. 
many from the rest of the family of 
nations in the past twenty years, and 
the problem continues to grow. 


Where Mutuality Is Emerging 

Of course, this impoverishment in 
the area of community and personal 
relations is a complicated and deli- 
cate matter, with not only the evils 
of the Nazi rule and the crisis of na- 
tional collapse, but also generations 
of German history behind it. I don't 
pretend to be saying anything origi- 
nal or penetrating about it, but | 
did want to mention it, for several 
reasons. First, it touches the area of 
“responsibility,” where we find it 
easy to condemn others and hard to 
understand, since our experiences 
are so different. Second, this is one 
place where we may be able to help 
each other on both sides: Germans 
really do acknowledge their needs 
here, and are making some thrilling 
experiments in small communities 
where they get to know each other 
as persons rather than as experts; 
and Americans on the other hand 
are beginning to see that “‘getting 
along with people’ Dale Carnegie 
style or “influencing” or impressing 
them with our bigness or richness 1s 
a poor substitute for the human 
quality which we have often missed 
in our much-advertised ‘“communi- 
ty.” Another reason for reminding 
ourselves of the difficulty of personal 
relationships for a wholly normal, 
lively German student is that this is 
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perhaps the biggest block in our 
conversation with him on our cam- 
pus Or in a work-camp. He doesn’t 
react spontaneously to our friendly 
“hello,” so we brand him “unfriend- 
ly.” His defensiveness of what is Ger- 
man strikes us as being “arrogant.” 
ps. Beware if he isn’t “pro-Ger- 
man!"—the ‘‘America-enthusiast” is 
not a typical representative of Ger- 
man students.) We forget that re- 
serve, caution, and a certain apart- 
ness from others-are valued among 
his people at home, and have only 
been strengthened in the period of 
disillusionment following the break- 
down of the forced mass experiences 
of the Nazi years. 

Once we have faced the_ basic 
problem of difficulty of conversation 
with our German friends, our “in- 
ternational relationships” undertak- 
ings look different. We don’t help 
each other because we are all such 
nice people that we can’t help liking 
each other if we only know each 
other; let’s face it—much of the 


time we don’t like each other! But 
the fact is that we need each other, 
and badly. It may be that the Lord 
had good reasons for putting us side 
by side; he may be testing our loy- 
alty to him by commanding us to 
love and serve those of his children 
who don’t strike us as being partic- 
ularly loveable. Perhaps he may 
even teach us, so that we believe it, 
that we must love because he first 
loved us! If we acknowledge that as 
the basis for our fellowship, rather 
than our respective virtues, we see 
how thin our “concern” has been, 
and discover to our amazement that 
we look quite unloveable ourselves. 
But the astonishing thing is that the 
Lord seems to be making the same 
demands on us all, in spite of incon- 
gruous differences in culture or ex- 
perience. More than that, he ap- 
pears to have brought us together 
just at a time when none of us can 
fulfill those demands without help 
from many whose differences strike 
us as being irreconcilable. 


Students of the Technische Hochschule, Aachen, Germany 


JANUARY, 1952 


The Bible as Common Ground 

Just a few spots where we and our 
friends in the German SCM might 
be able to help each other. German 
Christians feed on. the Bible. We 
know that there’s something there 
which we haven't discovered, and 
have the guilty feeling that we real- 
ly ought to have run across it by 
now. Germans can help us find the 
great joy of coming face to face with 
God in his Word. It comes only after 
exhausting persistence; perhaps we 
can learn from the German thor- 
oughness. On the other hand, they 
may need to shake off vocabulary 
and concepts of the theological spe- 
cialists before they can be fully ef- 
fective evangelists of this Word. Lay 
movements have a rough time in 
state-churched Germany. Can we 
help here? 

Then there’s America’s “demo- 
cratic’ materialism, and the tone of 
our political impression on other 
countries. Many German young 
folks really believe that the East of- 
fers more convincing idealism than 
the West. We seem to feel that we 
can kill Communism with the gos- 
pel of A car for every factory work- 
er. I know of East German refugees 
in the U.S. Zone who have returned 
to the Communist Zone _ because 
they would rather live with esprit de 
corps under a dictator than in the 
mad grasping economic competition 
ofthe “free” West. Germans are 
good sufferers, and can be poor for 
a cause. The appeal of Communism 
to people of ideals is known to our 
German student friends. They can 
help us uncover our hunger for real 
spiritual values in our search for 
security, a hunger which we really 
haven't satisfied with all of the 
things our money can buy. 

You will notice that I haven't 
spoken of a “new Reformation” in 
Germany; to discuss whether one is 
really taking place requires another 
article and a more competent writer. 
In any case, it is good for us to re- 
mind ourselves that not even total 
collapse and defeat in a world war 
can magically usher in an Age of 
Faith. German students, too, are 
struggling with doubt, confusion, in- 
security. Our greatest adventures to- 
gether lie ahead if we try to find 
God's will for all of us, rather than 
comforting ourselves with the points 
at which we are “good” enough to 
be able to help. 
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Writing from India, M. M. THOMAS sends this able analysis 


of the political responsibility of 


Trivandrum, South India 


When Achut Patwardhan, a fore- 
most leader of the Socialist Party of 
India, withdrew recently from the 
political arena, he wrote a letter to 
the Party, saying that, “In the course 
of the past twenty years (events have) 
led most of us to seek political pow- 
er as the major instrument of social 
change. Thus political power be- 
came the sole immediate objective 
of our organizational efforts. This 
deviation of social philosophy into 
power-philosophy has led towards an 
outlook of seeking power at any 
price. ... The inevitable result of 
this quest for political power is the 
vogue of ruthlessness in our public 
life... .It has led to the glorifica- 
tion of the State as the new Church 
Militant ...and toa total lack of 
brotherliness and tolerance between 
persons with marked differences in 
outlook or loyalties.” 

Continuing, the letter points out 
that “this tendency is not more par- 
ticularly at work in the Socialist Par- 
ty” but “is the prevailing mode of 
political action all the world over,” 
with its “drift towards Stateism.” 
What can the individual citizen do? 
“There must be another approach 
to social regeneration which does 
not negate itself in the vicious circle 
of power-politics,’ he says, “there 
must be a path of social redemption 
which can forge for itself an in- 
strument as worthy and sane as the 
end it seeks to attain.” And in ex- 
ploration of this “path of soctal re- 
demption” Achut has withdrawn 
from politics to become a yogi. 


The Power Politics Problem 

THE PROBLEM which Achut has 
posed is of crucial importance. How 
can political responsibility be kept 
as an instrument of social responsi- 
bility? Many a sensitive soul has 
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found this impossible and has de- 
cided that the only alternatives are: 
to become a yogi who renounces 
power altogether, or to be a com- 
missar who is ruthless in the pursuit 
of it. But, zs there a third alterna- 
tive in politics today? 

Students in India and other parts 
of Asia are now facing this question. 
Most students see a social revolution 
essential for social justice and know 
that only through politics can the 
necessary changes be made. But the 
question is, will politics in the proc- 
ess of change betray the social revo- 
lution and turn out to be a new 
Leviathan? In a stable society like 
that of the United States, students 
may not be facing this problem so 
acutely; nevertheless the drift from 
social philosophy to power-philoso- 
phy is a world-wide phenomenon 
and sensitive spirits can see it any- 
where. The primary task of students 
in any part of the world is to make 
their contribution toward prevent- 
ing this drift. 

There are two ways in which the 
students as members of the univer- 
sity community may make their con- 
tribution: 


1. If politics is essentially an in- 
strument of society, political respon- 
sibility should be seen as integral to 
a man’s social responsibility. Society 
consists of numerous societies which 
have different social functions and 
ends of their own, e.g., the family, 
the school, the office, the trade 
union, the club, the congregation, 
etc. Each society has an “inside” of 
its own which must be respected by 
other societies and should be given 
freedom to pursue its own particu- 
lar ends. This freedom may have 
been defined as irresponsible auton- 


omy by liberal individualism; but 
only on the basis of a pluralistic so. 
ciety, where man is seen as man-in- 
societies and where the several socie. 
ties that comprise society function 
freely and healthily, fulfilling their 
several social purposes, can political 
life remain truly social. 


How Stem the Power Trend? 

The primary political responsibil- 
ity of a student, therefore, is to bea 
good student and to be a participant 
in a healthy university community 
which pursues its own purposes and 
is jealous of pursuing them at all 
costs. 

But in all parts of the world to- 
day, the dominance of power-philos- 
ophy defines man as man-in-and-for- 
the-state and expresses itself in an 
attempt by the state, political par- 
ties and ideologies to control and 
dictate to all other societies, includ- 
ing the universities. In some coun- 
tries the pressure on the university 
is direct and in others indirect; but 
in all countries academic freedom— 
by which I mean the freedom of the 
university to be a responsible uni- 
versity—is denied in many ways. It 
is in relation to the issue of aca- 


M. M. THOMAS is one of the Vice-Chairmen 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and is a member of the Indian SCM. He & 
co-author of the recently published book The 
Christian and the World Struggle. 
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demic freedom—.e., freedom to pur- 
sue the university’s Own purposes— 
that students should become con- 
gious of their political responsibil- 
ity. The fight for academic freedom 
in many countries would demand of 
the students active participation in 

litics and in other countries po- 
litical vigilance. And this struggle 
for academic freedom may in the 
frst instance require a clear con- 
sciousness of the purpose of the uni- 
versity and the true definition of 
academic freedom; and in this clari- 
fcation and definition the Christian 
students have a special contribution 
to make (See Task of the Christian 
in the University by John Coleman). 

Both in defining academic free- 
dom and in fighting for it, the stu- 
dents will see that their political re- 
sponsibility is a social responsibility 
and not something extraneous to 
their life and vocation as students. 
I can think of many pressures—eco- 
nomic, political and ideological— 
which deny academic freedom in the 
Indian universities. And very re- 
cently the issue has been raised in 
the universities of the United States 
in relation to the question of teach- 
ers of Marxian convictions. And in 
every country including the United 
States I suppose the growing con- 
trol of science, scientists and research 
activities by the state for mulitary 
or economic necessities raises the is- 
sue of academic freedom of the un1- 
versities in very acute form. 


The Student as Challenger 

2. The second responsibility of 
the students is to help the university 
to be the “intellectual conscience of 
the nation.” The university has a 
prophetic ministry inherent in the 
fact of it being an intellectual com- 
munity engaged in the intellectual 
pursuit of truth, including social, 
economic and political truth. It is 
sometimes necessary to tell the stu- 
dents that they should not avoid the 
hard intellectual and moral labor of 
disciplined study of the political and 
social philosophies and_ ideologies 
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Indian schoolboy looks confidently into 
the future 


which are in conflict with one an- 
other in the world today—but study 
not merely to acquire information 
but to evaluate what is right and 
wrong in these systems and to pro- 
vide an intellectual and moral cri- 
tique on the basis of which personal 
judgments and decisions may be 
made. 

In American society where there 
may be a consensus of opinion re- 
garding the ends of social living (if 
you have such a consensus, do the 
students know what it is?), the main 
political differences may be in rela- 
tion to techniques of achieving the 
same ends in society. But that is not 
so in the world as a whole. The pres- 
ent conflict in the political world is 
a conflict in the concept of man-in- 
society; and at this time when every 
political conflict is becoming more 
and more ideological, the students 
should be concerned not merely 
with technically political matters, 
but with the fundamentals of poll- 
tics, namely the concept of man-in- 


YOUNG JESUS 


“O little Son, upon your brow 
The blood runs red! 
What hurt you so—comrades, perhaps?” 
“Thorns,” he said. 
—tLeslie Savage Clark 
(From Christ in Poetry, to be pub- 
lished this spring by Association 
Press) 


society, the relation between power 
and social justice, and the relative 
values of freedom, order and justice. 
In large parts of Asia, a redefinition 
of man is taking place in all realms 
of social life, and political difter- 
ences mean differences in the idea 
of man. 

American students may not be 
conscious of this revolutionary as- 
pect of politics in their country as 
elsewhere, but they have a duty to 
know what is happening in the wide 
world beyond the American frontiers 
because in that world, for good or 
ill, American power is playing a 
dominant role. For instance, do the 
students of the USA know that Com- 
munism has appeal in Asia because 
it promises a social revolution which 
is long overdue; that Communism 
cannot be defeated by American sup- 
port of merely anti-Communist for- 
ces, and that the only alternative to 
totalitarian Communism in Asia is a 
positive, responsible, social demo- 
cratic revolution? American stu- 
dents must enter imaginatively into 
the political issues of nations in 
Asia, Africa and Europe if they want 
to exercise their prophetic ministry 
in relation to American foreign pol- 
icy. (By the way, have you read Asia 
and the West by Maurice Zinkin, is- 
sued under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations? It is a book 
which will help you to understand 
Asia today.) 

In this task of study, evaluation 
and prophecy, the Christian student 
ought to be giving the challenge, 
both by example and_ leadership. 
And certainly with his Christian in- 
sights into the nature and destiny of 
man, he has a great deal to contrib- 
ute to the discussion of the relation 
between power, justice and love and 
the emergence of a social philosophy 
which does total justice to the hu- 
man person. But this he can do only 
if he is humble enough to learn 
about modern man from the secular 
philosophers of our age. 
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ISSUES IN THE CRUCIAL NEAR EAST 


J. HENRY CARPENTER 


THE ARAB-JEWISH controversy 
literally involves the whole world 
and is a many-sided problem. In 
America we get generally the one 
picture of the Israel side, with the 
Arab viewpoint given little if any 
attention. Certainly, one who has 
been in the Arab and Jewish terri- 
tory for only two weeks has little 
right to make judgments. Yet the 
privileges afforded our study group 
(we were 21 Americans, traveling 
under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Protestant Committee) gave 
the investigators an unprejudiced 
opportunity to see both sides of the 
picture in the Near East. 

In the Arab refugee camps in Leb- 
anon and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan, we were unfettered 
in our conversations with individual 
refugees or their leaders. We spent 
hours with Dean Archibald Craw- 
ford of the American University at 
Beirut and some of his colleagues, 
two of whom were Arab professors; 
and with Dr. Edwin Moll of the 
World Lutheran Federation and 
various Catholic and _ Protestant 
leaders in the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem. We traveled to Amman, the 
capital of Jordan, and there met 
with the Foreign Minister of the 
Hashemite Kingdom, the minister of 
agriculture, with refugees, and with 
the head of all the refugee organiza- 
tions, UNRW (the United Nations 
Relief Work agency). We held con- 
ferences with state and city officials. 
Throughout, we felt that no vital 
information was held back, nor was 
any reasoned request of the group 
denied. 

Crossing over into Israel, we met 
utter frankness and facing of facts in 
our discussions with the Jewish lead- 
ers. This was true whether we were 
talking with Josef Sprinzak, speaker 
of the Knessett; with Rabbi Jaacov 
Herzog, keen-minded son of the 
Chief Rabbi; with Dr. Judah Mai- 
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mon, Minister of Religions and 
Minorities, and with other military 
and civil officials. We found a simi- 
lar attitude in members of a collec- 
tive farm, or of the labor union or- 
ganizations. 

Naturally, these various spokes- 


men do not think alike. There is a 


great gulf between them, and the 
major problem of any peace is to 
try to bring these conflicting view- 
points together and to find some 
common ground between the oppos- 
ing statements. 


Bitterness on Both Sides 

At the head of the Dead Sea, 
where formerly a great chemical 
plant and collective settlement stood 
amid orange groves and blossoming 
gardens, all was now a bleak sham- 
bles. Millions had been put into this 
plant and hundreds of thousands 
more into the surrounding gardens; 
now the village was laid waste, the 
gardens and orchards were dead, and 
the great processing plant had been 
blasted to bits. 

It was carefully and _ believingly 
told us by the Arabs that the Jews 
destroyed it all before they left, fol- 
lowing a scorched earth policy. All 
they did, said the Arabs, was to blow 
up toppling walls which were a haz- 
ard as they stood. 

When we got to Jerusalem the 
Jewish leaders told us, “We had no 
scorched earth policy. We did not 
destroy the settlement; the Arabs de- 
stroyed it in abject wantonness.” 
They did admit, however, that the 
Jewish technicians destroyed the 
control system before they left the 
plant, and took some light machin- 
ery with them. 

What is the truth? It seems prob- 
able that the Jews left the plant in 
a condition in which it could not be 
started without expert reinstalla- 
tions. Shell fire in the war destroyed 
some buildings and made others un- 
inhabitable. The Arabs blew up the 
rest partly in anger, partly as a war 
measure, and partly because the 
damaged structures were a menace. 
One can readily accept either side 
and if he only hears one side, that is 
the answer he will take. But if one 
hears both sides and is trying to find 


the truth, he will realize that both 
sides are at fault—and that the de. 
struction is complete. Jt ts from thay 
point that one must begin to try tp 
find the solution. 

This is so in the whole Arab 
Jewish controversy. Our party was 
made up of strong pro-Arab sympa. 
thizers (I was one myself); others 
were anti-Zionist, and some were 
very pro-Israel. I am sure I speak 
for the group when I say that many 
minds were changed and that most 
of us came away from Lydda Air. 
port feeling strongly that the Arab 
refugees must be given immediate 
and sympathetic aid in which all na. 
tions should participate. At the 
same time we were filled with com. 
mendation for what the state of 
Israel is now doing, and were com. 
mitted to its continuance because of 
its astute leadership, its importance 
as a haven for hundreds of thouw- 
sands of terribly mistreated and ref. 
ugee Jews, and also as a demonstra- 
tion in the Near East of what can 
be done to make a desert land “blos- 
som as a rose.”” With this introduc. 
tion, let us go directly to the con- 
troversy. 


What the Arabs Want 

Of the nearly 800,000 Arab refu- 
gees in the countries directly sur- 
rounding Palestine, about 550,000 
came from what is now Israeli terri- 
tory. The remainder were displaced 
from Arab lands or by war disloca- 
tions. After two and a half years 
most of these refugees are still living 
in tents or are crowded into old 
Army barracks. Many thousands are 
behind barbed wire, cut off from the 
outside world. The first demand of 
the Arabs is that many of these refu- 
gees be returned to Israel to take up 
their former lands. In some in 
stances this was spoken of as a token 
return—that is, 50 or 100 thousand. 
In other minds it was a much larger 
number. But always some Arabs had 
to return. 

The second demand is for repara- 
tions and compensation for all they 
have lost. It is stated as an absolute 
prerequisite to any peace they may 
make. Yet the Arabs realize that all 
cannot go back and that compensa- 
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tion can never be adequate; so their 
third demand is that funds be pro- 
vided from United Nations sources 
to resettle and rehabilitate those 
who cannot go back and will not be 
compensated. 

Actually there is no place where 
an uprooted people can go back. 
The state of Israel is a fact. ‘There 
is not an “abandoned” Arab home 
or village left intact in Israel. Most 
of the more substantial former 
homes in the larger cities have been 
torn down and the stores and places 
of business removed to make way for 
new buildings and wider streets. 
The lands of former Arab owners 
are now the property of the state 
and have been given to kibbutzim 
or freeholders to recultivate with 
modern machinery, and with the 
water which gushes from new wells 
and pipe lines. There is absolutely 
nothing for the Arabs to come back 
to. The United Nations leaders real- 
zed this and told us the only an- 
swer was money for resettlement. 

In answer to the second demand 
(that compensation be made for the 
loss sustained by the Arabs when 
they left Palestine) Premier Ben- 
Gurion said in substance, “We will 
be glad to consider reparations for 
the Arabs when we get reparations 
for all we lost in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and the other countries 
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from whence we came. We now have 
a request for these reparations be- 
fore the United Nations. When they 
repay us we will be glad to consider 
the demands of the Arabs.” 

It is certain that the reparations 
question is a long and involved legal 
and international question. ‘There is 
no possibility of any individual Arab 
ever getting any compensation. The 
settlement will be between govern- 
ments and will be long in the mak- 
ing. It is just as certain that if the 
Arabs wait for compensation before 
they are resettled they will wait 
many, many years. Thus the ques- 
tion resolves itself to resettlement in 
Arab territory. 


How Can Resettlement be Accomplished? 

In reply to this question, Premier 
Ben-Gurion said that the Israeli 
Government stands ready to give the 
first million pounds (between three 
and four million dollars) to a reset- 
tlement fund for the Arabs if the 
United Nations and such countries 
as the United States will also partici- 
pate. “We want to help,” he declared, 
but insisted that the money must be 
used for resettlement, and not to 
buy arms and ammunition to fight 
Israel. Pea®@e is a prerequisite, and 
so the matter must lie in United 
Nations hands. This was recognized 
by the United Nations representa- 


tive in Jordan, Mr. Arnold Rohr- 
holt of Norway, when he urged our 
party to help in securing much 
larger funds for the UNRW services. 

But, how can resettlement be ac- 
complished? The Arab land is large- 
ly arid. There is little or no manu- 
facturing. How can these people be 
absorbed? 

The answer to this is being dem- 
onstrated in Israel daily. ‘They are 
taking in 1,000 refugees a day. As a 
whole they come from more than 
67 different cultures and national 
backgrounds. In a few weeks they 
are all integrated into the new com- 
munity and are earning their daily 
bread. It is an experiment which 
must go on not only because of the 
great need of the Jews, but basically 
as a demonstration of what can be 
done in the denuded hills and val- 
leys of the Near East. 

There are no forests in Israel, so 
they are planting forests: the pro- 
gram is to plant 4o million trees. 
... [he cities are developing indus- 
tries: three years ago Haifa had a 
population of 65,000. Today it is 
180,000 and all are housed and work- 
ing. ... [he neat houses of the Kib- 
butsim (collectives) and freeholders 
(cooperative ventures) have bath and 
toilet and running water; each has a 
kitchen, dining and living room and 
bed rooms, under red tile roofs. 

Much more could be said of the 
great Hebrew University, the edu- 
cational system, the technical schools, 
the Weiman Institute of pure science 
at Rehovoth, the labor schools and 
colleges, the cooperative stores, the 
hospitals, the homes for the old and 
infirm, the children’s villages, and 
housing. All are part of the great 
venture which is Israel. 

If, as Premier Ben-Gurion has 
said, a population of 4 million can 
be supported on the once-dry and 
arid Israeli land, it would seem pos- 
sible also to rehabilitate 800,000 
Arabs. 

The beginning of new life is 
pressing in upon these ancient lands. 
Great injustice has been done: there 
may yet be blood and war. But, there 
may be peace also. It depends upon 
how the Jews and Arabs handle 
themselves. And also on the United 
Nations’ future course in respect to 
the Arabs and Moslem lands. The 
future of the whole Moslem world 
is tied up in the future of the Arab 
countries and of Israel. 
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BOOKS 


A New ‘‘Cantate Domino’ 


CANTATE DOMINO. Published by the World’s Student Christian Federation. Dis- 
tributed in the USA by United Student Christian Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. $2.00 per copy, $160 for 100 copies. 


THE MOST important focal point 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation is its time of corporate 
prayer. Everyone who has taken part 
in a Federation meeting recalls the 
vivid impression of hearing the 
Lord's Prayer said together in a 
dozen and one tongues. The length 
of the phrases is alike, but the sound 
is a confused murmur. When it 
comes to the music, there is clarity 
of sound, for we are all one in the 
music itself, even if not in the 
words. Both from our prayers and 
our hymns have evolved the Federa- 
tion’s Venite and the Cantate, sev- 
eral volumes of worship material 
contributed by national student 
Christian movements. 

The first Cantate Domino ex- 
pressed the choices of each national 
‘group. In the files at 13 rue Calvin 
in Geneva are old “dossiers” hold- 
ing worn letters: “We would like to 
propose these hymns for the Federa- 
tion hymn book.” Here are the man- 
uscript copies of words and music, 
and the correspondence which Mlle. 
Bidgrain in France carried on with 
SCM’s in all corners of the world in 
the creation of the Federation hymn 
book. 

Cantate Domino had already be- 
come a living link between many 
nations when its call came to serve 
as the hymn book for the first great 
gathering of the churches under the 
World Council of Churches. The 
student hymnal which had lain on 
the grass, or under the tents at stu- 
dent gatherings, now became the 
hymnal of the more formal ecumeni- 
cal movement. There was a strong 
wish on the part of the WSCF lead- 
ership that there should be a revi- 
sion of Cantate—a new edition, 
which would make it even more 
useful in its new role. So the work 
began, and from 1946 until 1951 it 
continued. Instead of the favorites 
of national student movements, a 
new criteria was applied: What 
would make an ecumenical hymnal 
most meaningful to all the worship- 
ers alike? A vast and much scribbled- 


on manuscript was put together. A 
WSCF General Committee member 
from Australia lugged it to Amster- 
dam, and circulated it busily among 
World Council of Churches dele- 
gates. It came back to Geneva even 
more heavily annotated, with sober- 
ing and amusing differences of opin- 
ion. It was quite clear that never in 
the whole wide world could any ecu- 


menical hymnal please everybody! 
Yet certain selections stood out x 
particularly meaningful, UNIVersal 
and usable. 

All these differences and agree. 
ments were submitted to a hard. 
working Commission at the Genera] 
Committee meeting of the Federa. 
tion at Whitby, Canada, in August, 
1949. Under a determined Canadjap 
chairman bent on his commission 
finishing the job, the midnight jj 
burned on, and at the end a fina] 
selection was submitted to the Gep. 
eral Committee as a whole for re. 
view, and got plenty! Then came 
period of voluminous correspond. 
ence, for it had been decided to uge 
not only the original language of the 
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The Sav-iour’s prec-ious blood, Hath made all na-tions one. U- 


| In dei-nem Blut Herr Christ, Nun eins die Mensch-heit ist. Sie 
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us praise this deed The Fa-ther’s love nal done. 
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A page from the new Cantate Domino 
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hymn, but to try for everything in 
French, German and English. It de- 
yolved that the technical problem 
of fitting translations to musical 
beats while keeping the exact idea 
of the words themselves is stupen- 
dous. Translators are wonderful peo- 
le. Their praises are unsung. On 
top of already very busy lives they 
tackle the insoluble problems of fit- 
ting words to music. A Czech ex- 
SCM’er in Montreal, an Indian the- 
ological student in New York, a 
headquarters staff member in Ge- 
neva, a busy mother in London, num- 
berless SCM’ers in various parts of 
Germany, a Church worker in Paris, 
and others elsewhere joined the 
team of hymn book producers. It 
was like a symphony orchestra, each 
contributing a part. The Finnish 
§CM furnished the paper, the press 
in Lausanne contributed skilled 
technicians, a Swiss musician and 
distinguished church choral leader 
did the musical editing: British, 
Swiss and USA friends pored over 
indices and copyrights. Presiding 
over the entire mass of documents 
was Adeline duPasquier, who has 
presided over the production of 
every past edition of Cantate. 

This is the practical part of the 
construction of the book. There is 
another part which is its use as a 
resource for unity in worship. In 
this sense it is something into which 
everyone grows as they grow in Ca- 
pacity to worship in a_ universal 
sense, across the lines of differing 
branches of the Christian faith. 
Much that has been dear to certain 
groups and periods has gone and 
much that is tested by the ages has 
been drawn once more out of the 
vast quarry of Christian song. Each 
edition of a hymn book has a lim- 
ited life-span; perhaps in another 
decade the time will be ripe for an- 
other edition of Cantate. But the 
present one will always be remem- 
bered as the one used in the early 
years of the evolving forms of ecu- 
menical worship. This is something 
of which student Christian move- 
ment members everywhere should 
feel justly proud. Because Cantate is 
the special contribution of students 
to the world church, it should cer- 
tainly become part of the life of 
each Christian student group, as it 
lifts its voice to God in praise and 
adoration. —HELEN MorRTON 


(Recently an Officer of the WSCF and 
Editor of the new Cantate Domino.) 
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REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE. Bernhard W. 
Anderson. Association Press. $3.50. 


Here is a_ presentation which 
stresses from beginning to end that 
“the biblical view of history is pur- 
posive.” “What makes the Bible 
sacred scripture in the Christian 
Church is its power to make the 
reader know that he is an actor in 
the historical pageant of God's re- 
demption.”” The figure who so pro- 
foundly reveals the meaning of the 
whole historical drama is Christ, the 
center of history. In Dr. Anderson’s 
moving interpretation, the Bible is 
persuasively presented as leading up 
to Christ, culminating in Christ, and 
pointing the way from Christ to the 
struggle of man to let him rule in 
their lives, through “a deepening 
understanding and expanding proc- 
lamation of God's decisive victory in 
Christ.” 

With brilliant analysis and real 
imagination, drawing on his vast re- 
sources of biblical scholarship and 
equally on the contagious depth of 
his personal Christian faith, the au- 
thor writes directly to the mind of 
the questioning student. ‘This 
book,” he says, “‘is addressed to those 
who have the courage to go beyond a 
precritical acceptance of the Bible. 
Throughout we shall assume that 
one can take the Bible seriously with- 
out taking it literally. Our discus- 
sion will rest not upon faith in the 
Bible itself, but commitment to the 
Christ whom the Bible presents.” 
With student readers constantly in 
view, Dr. Anderson called upon stu- 
dents to help him write the book. It 
was subjected to the book-review crit- 
icisms of many students, and every 
chapter was thoroughly discussed by 
a committee of students meeting reg- 
ularly in his home. 

To bring the meaning of the Bible 
down jto earth, the material is pre- 
sentel not only under the over-all 
scheme of the Bible as a presenta- 
tion of God’s purpose in history, but 
under a systematic plan to answer 
specific questions which are bother- 
ing students today. In what sense is 
the Bible the Word of God? What is 
the role of the Chosen People in the 
Bible? How should we view the mir- 
acles? The immoralities of the Old 
Testament? Is the Christian God a 
wrathful God? Why do good people 
suffer? What is meant by the Divin- 
ity of Christ? The resurrection? How 
should we understand the stories of 


the Creation, the Fall, the Final 
Judgment, and the Second Coming 
of Christ? 

If any of these questions may 
seem remote from the burning is- 
sues of student concern, a reading of 
this compelling book will be certain 
to make them relevant. This is not 
only a fascinating “rediscovery” of 
the Bible, but a kindling and con- 
vincing reafhrmation of faith. No 
alert student can fail to find in it a 
wealth of spiritual and intellectual 
nourishment.—R. H. Epwin Espy 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Francis J. Brown and 
Richard B. Anliot, American Council on 
Education Studies, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.00. 

This seventy-eight page pamphlet 
is the report of the National Student 
Conference on Human Relations in 
Higher Education, held at Earlham 
College (Richmond, Indiana) March 
29-31, 1951. The conference was at- 
tended by 265 persons from 95 col- 
leges and universities in 27 states. 
It was sponsored by the American 
Council on Education in coopera- 
tion with Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, National Federation of Cath- 
olic College Students, Newman Club 
Federation, United States National 
Student Association, and the Nation- 
al Student YMCA and YWCA. 

Part One gives the recommenda- 
tions on policy, as voted by the entire 
conference, and the suggestions for 
implementing them which were giv- 
en in each of eight discussion groups: 
Admissions; Student Organizations; 
Facilities; Athletics; Recreation and 
Health; Curricula and Teacher Em- 
ployment; Legislation; and Econom- 
ic Aid. Part Two gives the major 
conference addresses. 

The conference and the report in- 
dicate progress made in reducing ra- 
cial segregation and discrimination 
in higher education. They also show 
the long steps which remain to be 
taken and make wise and forthright 
suggestions as to how to take them. 
This book will be helpful to all 
groups concerned about eliminating 
segregation in higher education in 
the United States—FERN BaBcock 
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Students Come 


The projects described on pages 12-15 are open to 
listed are under the sponsorship of the Nationg| 

other sponsorships are listed in the pamphlet, Invegh ' 
Youth Movement, 206 South Michigan, Chicago 


TWO SPRING SEMINARS 


Students who can arrange a week away from college in the spring have a fascinating oppor- 
tunity to gain insight into the working of federal government and of the United Nations. They 
may attend either or both of these seminars: 


Meet-Your-Government Seminar, March 23-25, 1952, Washington, D. C. 


The program will include attending Sunday church services, observing Congressional hear- 
ings, the Senate, House, and Supreme Court (if in session), visiting government agencies such 
as the Department of State, and discussing the relation of the Christian faith to political life. 
The total cost for registration, room, meals and transportation in Washington will be $15 to $20. 


Apply: Mrs. Wells Harrington, Director, 6708 Forest Hill Drive, University Park, Maryland. 


United Nations Seminar, March 27-29, 1952, New York, N. Y. 


The program will include attendance at sessions of the United Nations and related agencies, 
interviews with members of the UN Secretariat, interviews with UN delegates from other coun- 
tries, a visit to the headquarters of the United States Mission to the United Nations, and a 
discussion of the relation of Christian faith to international relations. Cost for registration, room, 
meals and transportation in New York, $15 to $20. 


Apply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


NINE REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION STUDENT YMCA-YWCA CONFERENCE, Seabeck on Hood's 
Canal, Washington. June 14-20. Apply: Gladys Lawther or Paul Keyser, 831 S.W. Sixth 
Avenue, Portland 4, Ore. . 

PACIFIC SOUTHWEST REGION STUDENT YMCA-YWCA CONFERENCE is held during the 
Christmas holidays at Asilomar, Calif. A small Study Conference is planned for June 20-26. 
Apply: Edith Lerrigo or Bruce Maguire, 715 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION STUDENT YMCA-YWCA CONFERENCE, Association Camp, Colo- 
rado, June 7-14. Apply: Ruth L. Packard or Harold J. Kuebler, 1269 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, 
Kans. 

SOUTHWEST REGION STUDENT YMCA-YWCA CONFERENCE, Camp Amon Carter, Fort Worth, 
Tex. June 1-7. Apply: Dorothy Arnold or Ned Linegar, 3012 Maple Avenue, Dallas 4, Tex. 

GENEVA REGION STUDENT CONFERENCE, College Camp, Wisconsin, June 13-19. Apply: : 
Frances Helen Mains, 410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill., or Harold W. Colvin, 19 q 
South LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. | 

SOUTHERN REGION STUDENT YMCA, YWCA, and CA CONFERENCE, Blue Ridge Conference 
Grounds, Blue Ridge, N. Carolina, June 7-14. Apply: Rosalie Oakes or Doris Wilson, 63 
Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga., or Edward A. Driscoll or Charles Sherman, 706 Stand- 
ard Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION SCM CONFERENCE, Camp Michaux, Carlisle, Pa., June 13-20. 
Apply: Helene Mosier or Robert L. James, 3601 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or Oscar 
Wooldridge, 45 Bleecker St., Newark 2, N. J. 

NEW YORK REGION SCM CONFERENCE, Silver Bay-on-Lake George, New York, June 10-17. 
Apply: Jimmie Woodward or Ray Sweetman, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

NEW ENGLAND REGION SCM CONFERENCE, Camp O-At-Ka, Lake Sebago, East Sebago, 
Maine, June 9-15. Apply: R. Elizabeth Johns or Leonard Clough, 167 Tremont, Boston, Mass. 
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Summer 


N to eid students of all races and creeds. The projects here 
1a! Stall Councils of the YMCA and YWCA. Projects under 
Inve Symmer, 1952, obtainable from the United Christian 
Cago @ gt ten cents a Copy. 


TWO LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Two Leadership Training Schools will be held to help presidents and cabinet members be- 
come effective leaders in campus YMCAs, YWCAs, CAs and similar groups. Students are regu- 
larly enrolled members of The Pacific School of Religion and of Columbia University. They take 
three courses for which they receive six semester hours credit: (1) Introduction to the Christian 
Faith, (2) Introduction to Social Ethics, (3) Leadership in the Student Christian Association. 
Outstanding professors teach the faith and ethics courses. Experienced YMCA and YWCA staff 
members direct the schools and teach the leadership courses. The schools are: 


NEW YORK LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL, Union Theological Seminary, Columbia Univer- 
sity, July 7-August 15. Students live in UTS dormitories and eat in the refectory. Total cost 
approximately $285. 


WEST COAST LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, June 26-August 11. Students live in a U. of California Cooperative House. Total cost 
approximately $170. 


FIVE LEADERSHIP TRAINING CAMPS AND SEMINARS 


Two regions hold intensive LEADERSHIP TRAINING CAMPS during the week preceding their 
summer conferences for officers and committee chairmen of campus Christian Associations. They 
are: 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION SCM LEADERSHIP CAMP, Camp Michaux, Carlisle, Pa., June 8-13. 
Apply: Helene Mosier or Robert L. James, 3601 Locust St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., or Oscar 
Wooldridge, 45 Bleecker St., Newark 2, N. J. 


NEW YORK REGION SCM LEADERSHIP CAMP, Pathfinder Lodge, Cooperstown, N. Y., June 
5-12. Apply: Ray Sweetman and Miss Jimmie Woodward, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Three regions hold LEADERSHIP TRAINING SEMINARS where students work in camps or 
hotels for 10 to 12 weeks. Two or three evenings a week are spent in seminar sessions designed 
to help prepare Christian Association cabinet members for leadership during the coming year. 
In Colorado and Wisconsin, students are employed by National YMCA camps. In Massachusetts, 
they are employed in summer hotels. In all three seminars, students work as waiters, cabin 
maids, groundsmen, kitchen helpers, bell hops, etc. The YMCA camps give a small honorarium, 
in addition to board and room. Students at Martha’s Vineyard receive regular wages and tips, 
room and board. A member of the staff of the Student YMCA or YWCA directs each project. 
The seminars are: 


ESTES PARK LEADERSHIP TRAINING SEMINAR, YMCA of the Rockies, Association Camp, 
Colo., June 1-August 31. Apply: Harold J. Kuebler or Ruth Packard, 1269 Topeka Ave., 
Topeka, Kans. 

LAKE GENEVA LEADERSHIP TRAINING SEMINAR, College Camp, Williams Bay, Wisc., June 1- 
August 31. Apply: Director, College Camp, George Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD LEADERSHIP TRAINING SEMINAR, Edgartown, Mass., June 25-Septem- 
ber 1, Director, Leonard G. Clough, Program fee $30. Apply: Leonard G. Clough, 167 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 

A fourth LEADERSHIP TRAINING SEMINAR may be held on the New Jersey Shore. Inquire: 

Helene Mosier, 3601 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Students Come Awakj 


SIX STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY PROJECTS 


“What's the Christian faith got to do with labor, with management and with their rela- 
tionship with each other?” And again, “What is a Christian's responsibility for the economic 
life which has so much to do with shaping peoples’ destinies?”” These are not academic ques- 
tions—when you and your buddies have been on the hunt for jobs; when you work on the 
assembly line next to Joe who supports a family of five kids on the same salary you are 
getting; when you know personally what's at stake in a union meeting; when you meet and 
discuss with people from the neighboring community; from management, from municipal govern- 
ment, and from concerned church groups. 


Students find jobs, work for regular wages, live cooperatively and meet in seminars three 
evenings a week. A student YMCA or YWCA staff member directs each project. Fees are about 
$30. Expenses are kept as low as possible. Students usually earn a little more than they spend 
during the 10 weeks. Dates for each group are approximately June 20-August 31. Apply: 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Frances Janes, Room 501, 410 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, Ill. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA—William Overholt, 30 S. 9th St., Minneapolis, 2, Minn. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—William G. Black, 40 West Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Bruce Maguire, 715 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT—Leonard G. Clough, 167 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Helene Mosier or Robert L. James, 3601 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREGON—Gladys Lawther or Paul Keyser, 831 S.W., 6th Avenue, Port- 
land 4, Ore. Students work in canneries and do volunteer work with migrants. 


WASHINGTON 
STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 


Students will observe the process of federal government; consider the distinctive contribu- 
tion of Christian faith to political life; clarify the ways in which Christians act as responsible 
citizens; and prepare for leadership in Committees on Effective Citizenship in campus Christian 
Associations and similar groups. 


The first week in Washington, students will spend full time attending Congressional hear- 
ings, observing the Senate, the House and the Supreme Court in session, and meeting with 
informed Washingtonians. During the remaining eight weeks, students will hold full-time jobs 
at prevailing wages and devote eight to twelve hours a week to seminar meetings @nd field 
trips. Some of the people who have spoken to the group in recent years are President Harry S. 
Truman, Donald Stone, Phillip C. Jessup, Arthur S. Flemming, Buell Gallagher, Martha Biehle, 
and Miss Dorothy Fosdick. The dates are June 23-August 31. 


The director is Mrs. Wells Harrington, formerly a member of the staff of the National 
Student YWCA and mayor of Greenbelt, Maryland, 1948-51. Fees total $52. Students earn 
enough to pay expenses in Washington and coach fare from the midwest. Apply: Miss Jimmie 
Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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akgin Summer Projects 


TWO SUMMER SERVICE GROUPS 
AND ONE WORK CAMP 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUPS offer students an opportunity to understand life in two 
large American cities through work experience in city social agencies, plus seminars on the 
relation of Christian faith to social and economic problems. Students will work seven hours a 
day, five days a week in settlement houses, labor unions or other social agencies. Most of the 
students will receive from $125 to $250 per month but there is urgent need for a few students 
who can volunteer their services. The groups are: 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—June 25-August 15. Apply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—June 15-August 11. Apply: Miss Ruth L. Packard, 1269 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, 
Kans. 


BOSTON WORK CAMP. The New England SCM and Boston YMCA are cooperating in a 
work camp to provide day camp experience for 800 children in a crowded neighborhood of 
Roxbury, Mass. There will be evening seminars and weekend activities for members of the 
project. Board and room will be provided for the work campers. There will be a program fee. 
The work camp will last nine weeks, one for training and eight for work. Apply: Rev. J. Edgar 
Edwards, 167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN WORK-STUDY SEMINAR 


Since 1948, groups representing the Student YMCA and YWCA have visited Europe to 
study the social and religious situation, to become acquainted with European students and their 
concerns, and to consider the demands of their faith for responsible citizenship and their role 
as Christians in building a more peaceful world. 


The 1952 seminar will visit England, Germany, Italy, Yugoslavia, Switzerland and France. 
In each country students will meet with representatives of government, labor, industry, the 
university and the church to discuss major problems facing the nation. In some countries stu- 
dents live with SCM members. In all countries there is opportunity to meet European students. 


A member of the National Staff of the YMCA or YWCA will travel with the students 
and direct the seminar. The dates are June 23-September 2. The total cost, exclusive of pass- 
port, visas and extra incidental expenses, from New York to New York, is $850. 


Apply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Another semester gives opportunity for choosing 


courses for living, as well as for livelihood 


You Can Major Leisure 


JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


BY 1970 certain prophets of the CIO 
predict we shall have a 12-hour work 
week. White-collar workers, or even 
blue-collar ones, may not share in 
that time-clock Garden of Eden— 
languidly plucking plums from the 
luxuriant industrial machine, or 
wandering toga-clad among Greek 
porticos discussing Plato and Blue 
Shield insurance. But it’s certain 
every one of us—unless the A-bomb 
ticks too close at hand—will spend 
many, many hours a day doing oc- 
cupationally nothing. 

Yet these are days when dad and 
duty both are likely to judge every 
college course we choose by its prac- 
tical occupational value. “Well, son, 
this looks like an interesting course 
—psychology, music appreciation 
(whatever that is), Shakespeare, 
and all that. But what’ll it mean in 
paychecks later on?” Or, “Sure, 
daughter, choose the courses you 
want. But you'll be getting married, 
and it looks as though you'll want 
mostly the courses that'll make you a 
good wife—or a good business woman 
if something happens!’’ These ideas 
are for the most part heartily second- 
ed by students themselves and they 
tend to stick to the choices that are 
occupationally useful. “It’s rough to 
get started these days: take the 
course with the dollar-sign stamped 
all over it!” 


Employably Yours 

In the face of all that, consider 
this: Your success as a person and a 
job-getter and job-holder actually 
depends more upon your learning 
how to live in college than upon 
your learning how to make a living. 

What's that mean? It means that 
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the job you want—if personnel 
studies are accurate—will go to the 
applicant who has balance, poise, 
general knowledge, and breadth of 
character, rather than to the man or 
woman who can just handle best the 
technical requirements. An employer 
of hundreds yearly has said, “We 
award jobs in this firm not just on 


proficiency, for we can get a hundred 


applicants who have their diploma 
from colleges in any given field. 
Rather, with all these to choose from, 
we make our awards largely on per- 
sonality—how readily a person seems 
to adjust, how broad his area of 
awareness is, how much promise he 
has of real imagination and creative- 
ness as a future executive.” ‘Then, 
having secured the position, a col- 
lege graduate with these non-techni- 
cal qualifications. stays at his job 
better. 70% of all job shifts are 
caused by inability of workers to ad- 
just to other personalities about 
them, rather than being caused by in- 
eptitude or lack of skill. ‘Thus learn- 
ing to live with people is a part of 
every job there is—except perhaps 
lighthouse-keeper or fire-tower for- 
ester! 


Think Out Ahead—Big 

Beyond all that, any undergradu- 
ate may well ask, What sort of train- 
ing do I need to serve the greatest 
problems and possibilities of our 
culture? Am I training to do the jobs 
society needs, as well as to do the jobs 
which are open at the employment 
agencies? Some students agree that it 
is the inter-field, far-horizon tasks 
which our specialized society most 
needs to tackle, and they plan to be 
prepared for those assignments. Not 
more gadgets, but better human re- 
lations in days ahead. Not more 
speed, but more sense of direction 
for the masses of modern men. Not 
more money, but more satisfactions. 


Not more war, but more reconcilia- 
tion. Not bigger sales totals or cor- 
porations, but bigger churches and 
settlement houses. Not more millions 
made dissatisfied by subtle advertis- 
ing, but more millions given deep as- 
surance about the abiding values of 
life. For such programs as these, will 
“occupationally safe” courses fill the 
bill? Decidedly not. 

Indeed, society instinctively looks 
to the products of colleges to guide 
the great mass of half-thinking peo- 
ple into wise ways ahead. It is part 
of the heritage of the university-edu- 
cated man or woman that of them is 
expected the larger strategy of civili- 
zation, the broad pattern of human 
progress. ‘“Where there is no vision,” 
Scripture says, “the people perish’— 
and to provide that vision is part of 
the college student’s responsibility. 
Should it be expected that statesmen 
who never got to college, or labor 
leaders who may be disdainful of 
higher education, will map_ the 
course of great events and decisions 
in our time? If our major considera- 
tion in college is just to get training 
which will get us a good job, college 
graduates have abdicated a great and 
logical responsibility to society as a 
whole. We owe it to our generation 


JOHN OLIVER NELSON is Associate Professor 
of Christian Vocation in Yale University Divin- 
ity School. He was largely responsible for the 
development of Kirkridge, a center for reli- 
gious retreat in the Pennsylvania mountains 
and is Chairman of Association Press, the pub- 
lishing house of the YMCA. 
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to take as broad and—yes, seemingly 
“jmpractical’”—a course as we Can, 
in days when millions do perish for 
lack of vision. 

Such “education for your spare 
time” has never been so vital as in 
our day, then, because (1) it does 
make you more employable than if 
you have merely “a specialization,” 
(2) it enables you to grow and bring 
new perspectives in your job when 
you get it, and (3) it lifts your col- 
lege education up to a level where 
you can appreciate the vast global 
roblems of your generation and also 
deal with the personal and social and 
spiritual dilemmas around you and 
in you. 


For the Balanced Life 


In actual choice of college courses 
and activities, what does such edu- 
cation for your spare time involve? 

Of course it doesn’t mean tasting 
a bit of this and a bit of that, arriv- 
ing at graduation with no field you 
can call your own, and having a so- 
phisticated little smattering of every- 
thing under the sun or the four- 
course plan. Be aware that the world 
does demand that you know some- 
thing about something when you 
emerge from college! But along with 
the bread-winning courses you take, 
be sure to add importantly such 
studies and extra-curricular doings 
as will have these results: 


Learn how to read and like it. 
Plenty of students major in some 
technical field and graduate without 
any real ability to sit down with a 
book and find what it says—even a 
novel or a book of short stories. Their 
reading ability, except in their cho- 
sen specialization perhaps, is still on 
the comic-book level. ‘Through 
courses in English literature or for- 
eign languages or history or psychel- 
ogy—or in a dozen other disciplines 
—find out how to read a book and 
discover what it has to say. Delight 
in good literature is a gift of college 
which no future chance or mischance 
can ever take from you. 


Get some clues to good music and 
art. Usually an engineer hasn’t much 
choice as to whether he takes differ- 
ential calculus or appreciation of the 
fine arts! But any college course, any- 
where, is deficient if it omits even 
some passing acquaintance with the 
history of painting and architecture, 
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the canons of taste in symphonies 
and chamber music, the heritage of 
poetry and sculpture and all the 
creative activities of artists through 
the centuries and our own time. In 
some college rooms you find pin-up 
girls and banners and mugs and 
dance souvenirs as the only orna- 
ments—while in others there are 
good reproductions of Van Gogh or 
Cezanne or some similar painter, 
along with prints or etchings framed 
from a magazine: the difference usu- 
ally traceable to a course somewhere 
in the curriculum dealing with fine 
arts. In some campus quarters, too, 
there is just one stack of records— 
all dance bands and choruses; in 
others, there are two stacks, one be- 
ing symphonies and other classical 
works: the difference very often lies 
in a student’s having had even a 
taste. of a course in music interpreta- 
tion. The product of one kind of 
room and curriculum will likely be 
forever after bored at a concert and 
mystified in an art gallery; the prod- 
uct of the other will be justly at 
home, even to a modest degree, in 
the wondrous art heritage of the ages. 


Keep politically aware in college. 
That doesn’t mean just running for 
campus offices or helping rig campus 
elections! It does mean taking any 
course you can in political science 
to know what makes democracy run, 
while at the same time taking part in 
debates and political forums in col- 
lege to discuss public concerns. Often 
the specialized student emerges into 
the political life of his nation and 
town like a newborn babe, knowing 
only “what he reads in the papers” 
—which is frequently not much. 
Maintain a civic interest in larger 
affairs of state while you are in col- 
lege, to be a fit citizen later on. 


Take a look at philosophy. The 
instinct that makes philosophers, we 
are told, is the same one which takes 


us to the top of a high tower for the 
view—to see the wholeness of things 
about us. Don’t be a technician, or 
a liberal arts major, who’s never 
climbed up to that sort of height to 
look at total existence and explore 
the categories of human reason. Yes, 
students do develop a sort of rule-of- 
thumb philosophy of their own in 
midnight bull-sessions and other 
campus exchanges. But to stretch 
your mind with cosmic categories 
and patterns far out beyond any par- 
ticular little region of specialization 
—philosophy, even in an introduc- 
tory course, can set your existence in 
new perspective. 


Know about religion, and have 
one. One of the commonest gaps in 
the whole college experience is that 
dealing with a living faith in God. 
We grow, during the four college 
years, in everything except spiritual 
maturity. The result is that often we 
graduate with the same _ teen-age 
faith we took in as freshmen, with 
not a new claim or fact or experience 
added. So far as personality goes, we 
are like the laboratory white mouse 
which is deformed by deficient diet 
—too big a head, or a humped back, 
or no spine, or an exaggerated tail. 
When it is possible to take courses in 
religion, make them a must in your 
curriculum: no area of inquiry is so 
important for most undergraduates. 
And whether or not you take such 
courses, keep your own experience of 
God enlarging: make it a point that 
you'll be able to pray more adequate- 
ly by the time you graduate, that 
you'll know Christian social action 
goals and how to tackle them, that 
you ll know the content of your faith 
so that you can testify to it readily 
and with the same confidence you 
have about anything else learned in 
college. It involves reading, confer- 
ences, much group worship, and a 
lot of exploration personally of what 
the Lordship of Christ means in dis- 
cipline and devotion. 

Whether he realizes it or not, 
every student on campus this year is 
majoring in leisure. It’s especially 
true of this tragically militarized 
generation, that days and years ahead 
can be either boredom and frustra- 
tion—or adventure and achievement 
—according to the way you plan your 
curriculum and your spare time in 
college. Yes, train for a livelihood. 
But far beyond that—train for a life. 
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Can | use my Christian faith 


in my Job overseas ? 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 


WHAT do you plan to be? An 
agriculturist, artist, architect, au- 
thor? A biologist, boys’ worker, busi- 
ness manager? Maybe an expert in 
electronics, or an oil company engi- 
neer? If you enter any one of these 
vocations, or any one of a thousand 
and one others, there is a call for 
you. There is a call for you to be 
that unbeatable combination, the 
consecrated Christian, and a _ well- 
trained, practical specialist in any 
portion of the world’s work. All 
parts of the globe need the finest in 
Christian character linked with the 
most modern of helpful technical 
know-how. I have been in over sev- 
enty countries in the last fifteen 
years, and I know how much you 
are needed everywhere. But carry 
your Christianity with you—not just 
your engineering, or your science. 
The needs of the world are deeper 
than that. 


Christian Engineers Are Wanted 

I was in Afghanistan last April, 
one of the first missionary party ever 
to enter that country on special in- 
vitation to start literacy projects in 
Persian and Pushtu. The greatest 
thing we saw there, aside from the 
tremendous mountains, the 
work of the Morrison-Knutson Com- 
pany. This American construction 
firm has been called in by the gov- 
ernment to build dams to irrigate 
550,000 acres of land, and to elec- 
trify a good part of the country. 
Two of the men told us that the 
firm has over ten thousand men 
building irrigation dams and hydro- 
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electric plants and bridges in every 
part of the world. “We build every- 
thing,” they told us. 

While we were there a new group 
of engineers arrived in Kabul to set 
up an Afghan technical college. All 
of these men and women, in the 
employ of the government of Af- 
ghanistan, seemed to me the finest 
that America could send abroad. 
There should be many more of 
them. ‘The world could use one hun- 
dred thousand of them right away. 
The plan of going out to all the 
world to help seems to me to be 
practicing what Jesus practiced and 
preached. 


The Long Battle for Literacy 

In India we had occasion to meet 
some of the people who are putting 
their know-how at the disposal of 
the masses. To the first all-India lit- 
erature conference came Dr. Gladys 
Rutherford, who works with the 
Wisers in India Village Service, a 
woman with a genius for telling 
health facts simply, powerfully and 
fascinatingly. She does not lecture 
but tells the villagers stories, using 
drawings on “jet cards” to illustrate 
her points. Then there was Dr. 
G. H. Towle of the Agricultural 
School at Vidala, who talked so in- 
terestingly on how to get more out 
of the land that it made you want 
to write simply for new literates. 
His opening talk was on the subject, 
“Soil is gold; don’t let the rain 
steal it.’’ Other themes were “Using 
Dead Leaves,” “Rotation of Crops,” 
“Have More Sheep,” and “The 
Value of Buffaloes.” 

All that these experts and others 
said to the delegates at the litera- 
ture conference was carefully taken 
down in shorthand; it will form the 


Yes, You Can Take It with You 


basis for simple booklets. For that is 
the bottleneck in most places around 
the world—lack of enough simple 
literature to be the bridge between 
the technicians and the masses to 
whom we must make known the 
facts about health, animal hus. 
bandry, agriculture and other sub- 
jects. That is where you artists and 
writers can have your inning. Look 
in the daily papers in New York to- 
day and see how many advertise- 
ments there are for people who can 
write trade manuals, clear and sim- 
ple descriptions of how to use ma- 
chinery, etc. Think how much more 
necessary it is to have simple direc- 
tions and explanations where hun- 
dreds of workers have just learned 
to read. There is terrific need over- 
seas for people who can put things 
simply. 

The Department of Religious 
Journalism at Syracuse University is 
preparing some men and women, 
nationals and _ missionaries, but 
schools of journalism must be estab- 
lished on the field, too, if we hope 
to get anything like the number of 
trained writers which World Liter- 
acy, Inc., will need looking toward 
the acceptance of the opportunities 
opening up in fundamental educa- 


tion. 


FRANK LAUBACH has gained a world-wide 
reputation for his work in promoting literacy. 
He has made charts and books in 209 lan- 
guages and dialects, so that adults could 
learn to read their mother tongue. The visit to 
Afghanistan, mentioned in his article, was on 
the invitation of the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation of that country. The October 17th 
Christian Century has a full-length descriptive 
story, “With Laubach in Afghanistan.” In rec- 
ognition of his outstanding service in the re- 
duction of illiteracy in the world, Mr. Laubach 
is to be one of three recipients this year of 
the Theodore Roosevelt medal of honor. 
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Can Hunger be Abolished? 

It pays to be a good neighbor to 
the world. We have found it so in 
Japan. We have found it so in Latin 
America, where Nelson Rockefeller 
led the good neighbor program.! 

The masses in the world who are 
hungry, depressed, exploited—they 
will grasp the hand of anyone who 
promises to lift them and their chil- 
dren to a higher level. Give them 
Christian performance instead of 
communist promises. 

A recent issue of Life shows a 
young man in Iran using a tractor. 
The caption says that farmers there 
learned from American experts how 
to run the tractors, and now the 
wheat crop has been increased by 
one-fifth. Twenty percent more food 
to eat! 

We have the resources to meet deep 
human needs like these for a meas- 
ure of education, health, the good 
life. You have thém, you young men 
and women of Christian _ back- 
ground, Christian conviction, sound 
training. I know you are going to 
use them for others. The question 
is, Where? 


Many Jobs Abroad Await Trained Personnel 

I have been looking over the 1951 
edition of Christian Horizons, the 
Student Volunteer Movement listing 
of calls for men and women in mis- 
sionary service. It gives an idea of 
the range of occupations in which a 
Christian can invest his talents and 
training. Everything is there—take 
your pick, if you have what it takes. 
Do pioneer agricultural work among 
the Dyaks in Borneo; use your ac- 
counting in India; work in a girls’ 
home in North Africa; take your 
wife or husband with you and be 
“house parents” in a small school in 
Alaska. 

I am struck with the large number 
of calls for agricultural personnel. 
John Reisner, who knows most 


1See “Technical Assistance and Christian 
Vocation’’—Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, November, 1951. 


Come, You Writers 
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about that, says there are only about 
a hundred expert agriculturists in 
all the world. Yet about ninety per 
cent of the world’s population live 
on the land, off the land. There are 
training courses available at Cornell, 
short-term courses sometimes at 
Washington, with the assistance of 
our government. Ask Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

President Truman’s “Bold New 
Program,’” is “old stuff” to the mis- 
sionaries. They have been at it for 
over a hundred years. They have 
tremendous resources in their edu- 


2 Now “The Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration” of the State Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


cational institutions overseas, the lit- 
eracy campaigns and literature fol- 
low-ups, the hospital dispensaries. 
But it has not been on a “bold” 
scale. It takes real. money. And it 
takes matching gifts in consecrated, 
trained personnel. It takes you who 
want to be an engineer, you who 
want to write, you who want to do 
social case work, you who see the 
value of Christian cooperatives. But 
it takes more than just your know- 
how. Carry with you a warm heart 
as well as an enlightened mind; be 
color blind; be class blind; carry 
with you a Christlike spirit of want- 
ing to help. That is the Christian 
plan for peace on earth, goodwill to 
men. 


From charts like this one, reading can be taught quickly. The slogan is, 
“Each one teach one.” Above is enthusiastic Liberian class 


The Intercollegiate Association an- 
nounces a prize-award contest for short 
editorials by student writers. The con- 


test topic, Drinking: Personal or Social 
Responsibility? invites contestants to 
think through one of our more baffling 


social problems and then to write an 
editorial of 500 to 800 words. 

The money awards will go to fifteen 
winning contestants in sums ranging 
from $200 down to $20, plus a scholar- 


ship for each winner, permitting him 
to attend the 1951 Intercollegiate School 
of Alcohol Studies. Additional prizes 
for group participation are offered. 


Literature helpful as reference mate- 
rial is available on request from the 
contest’s sponsors. Address: Edwin H. 
Maynard, Contest Secretary, Intercol- 
legiate Association, 13 N. Third Street, 
Room 522, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation calls us to the observance of 
THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS— 


February 17, 1952 


“Il exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in authority; 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; Who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and 
one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus; Who gave himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due time.” (1 Tim. 2:1-6) 


As we come together on the Day of Prayer for Students and join in an act of prayer and intercession, praise and adorg- 
tion, we find ourselves in a given situation which God has established and not ourselves. This God-given ordinance is char. 
acterized by the words all men. Let us meditate upon the meaning of these words as applied to our circumstances. 


“GOD DESIRES ALL MEN TO BE SAVED”; all men, all students in all universities. Be they Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Communist, liberal, Shintoist, animist, sceptic, nihilist; al] men are included in God's purpose: sql- 
vation instead of eternal damnation. It does not matter whether many or only a few in college know about this divine 
decision; whether we are three or thirty to join in Bible study and worship. Important and decisive is only that we em- 
brace in our prayer all men, according to the all-inclusive purpose of God who has loved them all in Christ. 


For many of us the meaning of this all men has come alive as men have been attacked, oppressed or ridiculed from 
all sides. Think of our brothers and sisters in so many countries today; the only way they could be faithful to Christ was 
in acknowledging in faith: “Our Lord has bled for them all, for all our enemies. Indeed if He does not stand up for 
them, then He does not stand up for us either.” Wherever men neither close their hearts to the Gospel nor open them 
to it, we hold fast to the fact that God has opened His heart in love to everyone. Just because of that the enemies of 
the Gospel and those who despise it lie especially on our hearts. 


WHEN WE THANK GOD for all and pray for all without forgetting any group in college, any students or any pro- 
fessors—God has forgotten nobody in His love!—only then do we really pray for ourselves. God at the Last Judgment 
will ask us about all our brethren. Let us therefore bring them all before God in our prayer. Let us not forget any, not even 
those in authority. 


Do you not see how those who rule us, the good ones and the bad ones, are always so solitary? They get flattered 
and criticized, people crawl before them, give them subtle possibilities for tyranny and despise them. They get honored 
as if they were gods instead of sinful men, and decried as servants of the Devil. But we must behave differently. They 
too bear the mark of God, they too are destined to eternal salvation, the Good News is also for them. God uses them 
also in order to maintain His creation, and they too must praise God as their Father in Heaven. Let us thank God 
for them, however small the good they maintain—perhaps against their ideology or intentions—and let God deal with 
them in His wrath where violence and injustice are done. Let us beseech Him for His blessing on them all, that the 
Holy Spirit may transform their hearts also, and that they may walk in fear of the Holy God. Whoever they may be, 
let us not criticize them in our prayer nor condescendingly excuse them, saying what harm or what good they do— 
remember how easily we do evil when power is given to us! Let us include them in our prayer simply as we pray for 
our parents and families, for our brothers and sisters in the student Christian movement, for our teachers and pastors. 
And if we suffer under them, yes, if they persecute and even kill us, let us still praise the love of God for the 
whole world as those who, though dying, yet live and do not perish. Let us bless them that curse us. How could we 
pray in another way in His Name than by commending to God’s mercy all people who rule over us? 


LET US PRAY FOR ONE ANOTHER IN THE FEDERATION. Let us thank God for all those who freely confess 
their faith, for those whom God has made a willing sacrifice for others. Let us pray for the small movements who 
carry the light of the Gospel in all patience and faithfulness; for all young movements, that God grant them to grow 
in His knowledge; for the students of all races everywhere, that God deliver them from all presumption, all bitterness 
and animosity, all indifference, all pride, all longing for revenge, and that He unite them in a mutual respect, in 
which each esteem the other better than himself. For our brethren in revolutionary situations, that they may confess 
their faith in the hour of trial and that they may show forth a true picture of a community in Christ. For our brethren 
in newly independent countries, that they seize with zeal and knowledge the great opportunities open to them to 
bring their people closer to Christ. Above all for people who have war raging in their country, that they may be 
abundantly comforted in the face of all terrors surrounding them, and thereby be strengthened to comfort others by 
word and deed. Let us pray for all of us in the world today, that we may be sensitive to the judgments of God as they 
come upon us, that they be not in vain. Let us ask that we may use the respite given us to magnify His Name before 
our people, the Name that we have so often put to shame. Finally let us pray for those of our brethren from whom 
we are materially cut off, but who with us call upon the Name of the Lord Jesus. Let us pray for one another, 
that we may be available to one another, serve one another, that we obey God with pure hearts, and that He open our 
mouths to proclaim His Word in all joy. The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


Service for the Universal Day of Prayer for Students— 


INVOCATION 


Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, and 
worthily magnify thy holy Name, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HYMN: Cantate Domino 80 (2) 
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ACT OF PENITENCE | 

O Lord, we are not worthy of the least of all thy mercies and the truth 
which thou hast shown unto thy servants. But thou of thy great com- 
passion, forgive us, Lord, 


For our little faith, our lack of vision. . . . For the sin of knowing thy 
Word and not proclaiming it with boldness and passion. . . . For our 
readiness to accept half-truths and to be carried away by every wind 
of doctrine. . . . For our indifference to our fellow students near and 
for... . For the prejudice of race and class and creed, which so often 
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frustrates our unity in thee. . . . For our lack of hope in the coming of 
thy Kingdom, 


Lord, have mercy upon us, 
Christ, have mercy upon us, 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord, unto thy faithful people pardon and 
e, that they may be cleansed from all their sins, and serve thee 
with a quiet mind, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ACT OF THANKSGIVING AND DEDICATION 

0 give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gracious, And his mercy endureth 
for ever. 

0 Lord, who hast given unto us thy servants gathered here today, the 
privilege of serving thee in and through the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, we offer thee our humble thanks for all that thou hast been 


pleased to do through the Federation for students in every part of the 
world. We thank thee, O God. 


For the men of faith and vision who have laid the foundations of this 
work. . . . For those whom thou hast raised up among us to be power- 
fyl witnesses to thy Word. ... For the hidden devotion of obscure 
workers. . . . For the fidelity of those who have kept the faith in time 
of strife and persecution. . . . For the ever-renewed gift of unity in thee, 
bestowed on us amidst all differences of race and tradition. We thank 
thee, O God. 


But above all we thank thee this day and every day that thy beloved Son 
has reconciled us to thee in one body through His cross, that He is our 
peace and in Him we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins, and 
through Him we offer thee our thanksgiving. Amen. 


Remember, O Lord, what thou hast wrought in us, and not what we 
deserve, and as thou hast called us to thy service, make us worthy of 
our calling, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


OFFERING 
(For the work of the World’s Student Christian Federation.) 
Optional hymn or doxology. 


SCRIPTURE READING AND READING OF THE CALL TO PRAYER 


READING: | Timothy, chapter 2, verses 1 to 6. 
(If there is an address it may be given here.) 


CALL TO PRAYER: (Refer to preceding page.) 
HYMN: Cantate Domino 81 (86), O God of earth and altar. 


ACT OF INTERCESSION 


(Here and elsewhere a moment of silence should be left between each 
petition, as well as the longer silences indicated.) 


Let us pray for the students of the whole world. 

For those who are persecuted and imprisoned for their faith. 

For those who live in constant fear. 

For those who are suffering hardship in consequence of war and of the 
effects of war. 

For those who are ill. 

For those who are hungry and cold. 

For those who are in despair at the collapse of false hopes. 


(Silence) 


Let us pray for those who are in authority, that they may know the 
ultimate authority of Christ. 

For those who are blinded by this world’s success, that they may come 
to know the love of God. 

For those who are lonely, that they may find comfort in the Gospel. 


(Silence) 


Let us pray for those in revolutionary situations, that they may confess 
their faith in the hour of trial and that they may show forth a true 
picture of a community in Christ. 

For those in newly independent countries, that they seize with zeal the 
_ opportunities open to them to bring their people closer to 

rist. 

For those who have war raging in their countries, that they may be 
abundantly comforted in the face of all terrors surrounding them, 
and thereby be strengthened to comfort others by word and deed. 


(Silence) 


Let us pray for peace in the world. 
(Silence) 


Let us pray for those of us who find our work too difficult. 

For those who do not give of their best in their work. 

For those who are oppressed by the fear of failure in examinations. 

For those who are perplexed and cast down by the struggle to under- 
stand the world in which they live. 


(Silence) 


Let us pray for those whose work is a joy to them, that they may be 
strengthened and enabled to communicate their joy to others. 

For those who are engaged in the work of research and discovery, that 
their minds may be enlightened continually to see more of thy glory. 

For those who are active in the life of the student community, that their 
influence may be for good. 


(Silence) 


Let us pray to God for all who teach and have the care of students in 
all educational institutions. 

For those who work under great difficulties of time and lack of material. 

For those who find hostility, misunderstanding, and rivalry among their 
colleagues. 


(Silence) 


Let us pray for those of us who distort the truth in the interests of false 
ideologies. 

For those who are presumptuous, bitter, or indifferent, that they may 
come to unite with others in mutual respect and Christian love. 

For those who have a vision of their responsibility, that they may be 
given the wisdom and strength to discharge it effectively. 


(Silence) 


Let us pray to God for the student Christian groups throughout the 
world, that they may be living, worshipping and witnessing com- 
munities in the universities and schools of the world. 

For the officers and staff of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and of all national movements. 

For student chaplains and all Christian student workers. 

For all committees of groups in each college. 

For every member of the Federation throughout the world. 

For all seekers after truth associated with Christian groups, that their 
minds may be enlightened, and their wills strengthened to follow 
the truth disclosed. 


(Silence) 
HYMN: Cantate Domino 50 (Korean), or 60 (31) 


PRAYER FOR THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 

O Lord, who wouldst have thy children one in thee, we pray thee for the 
unity of thy Church. 

Forgive us everything that our divisions owe to our pride, to our unbelief, 
to our want of understanding or charity. 

Let us not become accustomed to those things that separate us. Keep 
us from thinking anything normal which is a scandal for the world 
and an offence to thy love. Keep alive within us a conscience for 
the sin which divides those whom thou hast united. 

Deliver us from narrowness, bitterness, and prejudice. Teach us to rec- 
ognize the gifts of thy grace in all who call upon thy Name. Deepen 
our loyalty to thy Word and keep us clear of vision and ever ready 
for thy call. 


By thy power, O Lord, gather together thy scattered flock under the 
authority of thy Son alone, that the purpose of thy loving kindness 
may be fulfilled and that the world may know thee, the one true 
God, and Him whom thou hast sent, even Jesus Christ. 

Let us sum up all our petitions which we have made in the name of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, in the prayer which He taught us, saying: 


OUR FATHER... 


HYMN: Cantate Domino 49, Sur ton Eglise universelle (Upon Thy great 
Church universal), or 47 (65), Otce nas, mily Pane (O Lord of all, 
our Father). 


BENEDICTION 


The God of hope fill us with all joy and peace in believing, that we may 
abound in hope, in the power of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


This Service and the Call to the Universal Day of Prayer were prepared by the 
World's Student Christian Federation for use in all countries. Copies may be ob- 
tained from: The United Student Christian Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 


N. Y., at 3c each. 


JANUARY, 1952 
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‘THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, USA 


Dear Editor: 


Tokyo, November 13, 1951 


Just before I left Tokyo on October 25, I received October’s INTERCOLLEGIAN and was 
deeply impressed by the letter from the Academic YMCA of Czechoslovakia, telling of the 
ban on their work. The next morning, in Kwansei University, I shared that letter with 50 
students who gathered to the chapel for their daily morning devotion. Remembering the 
friends in Czechoslovakia, we sang the hymn, ‘Make me a captive, Lord, and then I shall 
be free.” A moment of silent prayer was kept. The student president of the University 
YMCA rose and said, “Let us sing this hymn again for our friends who could not have 


any organized movement more.” 


Also last week-end, I was leader of a deputation trip. Some Associations make com- 
plaints such as, we need room, shortage of the budget, leadership and so on. But when 
they heard the story of the closing down of the student YMCA of Czechoslovakia, all of 
our students agree that we have to work harder because we are free in our Movement and 
we have no obstacles except which is in our own heart. 

Even though our Japanese Student Christian Movement is far from the rest of the 
world we believe that we have been in Oneness as a member of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation since 1897. However during the war we were not permitted to hold meet- 
ings, but now we are free. To all American friends I would like to propose this program: 
that they join with us in a prayer circle for students anywhere in the world where the 
SCM meetings are banned. I will appreciate any of American SCAs responding to this. 

May God direct all of Student Christian Movement in the States and in the world. 


In His fellowship, 


MAKOTO FUJITA, Student Secretary, YMCA of Japan 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will gladly forward letters received in response to the invitation to join with Japanese students in a cycle of prayer 
for students in countries where Christian organizations are under government ban. The Editors suggest that such letters be sent to: The In- 


tercollegian, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Coming Events 


JANUARY 


30— 1 


Pacific Southwest Regional Student 
Council, YMCA-YWCA, Asilomar, 
Calif. 

Middle Atlantic Region SCM Col- 
lege Town Pastors Consultation 
Middle Atlantic Region SCM Fac- 
ulty Committee, Carlisle, Pa. 

New England SCM Alumni Com- 
mittee 

Pacific Southwest Regional Student 
YMCA-YWCA _ Staff Conference, 
Asilomar, Calif. 

New York State SCM Staff Confer- 
ence, Sloan House YMCA, New 
York, N. Y. 

Middle Atlantic Region SCM Local 
Staff Conference 


FEBRUARY 


3 


Pacific Northwest YMCA-YWCA 
Regional Councils, Menucha, Port- 
land, Ore. 

North Carolina Area YWCA Meet- 
ing, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

New England SCM Annual Alumni 
Dinner, Harvard-Epworth Methodist 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rocky Mountain Student YMCA 
and YWCA Tri-State Faculty Con- 
ference on “Christianity in Higher 
Education,” Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 

Ohio Student YMCA Conference on 
Art and the Christian Faith, Co- 
lumbus 

Middle Atlantic Region SCM Re- 
gional Council 

New England SCM General Com- 


2 


2 


mittee, Packard Manse, Stoughton, 


Mass. 

Southern California Church-Associ- 
ation Bible Study Conference, Ma- 
zumdar, Calif. 

WSCF Weekend, Metropolitan Stu- 
dent Christian Council, New York, 
N. Y. 

WSCF Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 
Virginia Area 
Richmond, Va. 
Southern Area _ Student 
YMCA, Atlanta, Ga. 
New England SCM, Eastern New 
England Conference, Rolling Ridge 
Conference Grounds, North An- 
dover, Mass. 

New England SCM, Northfield Mid- 
Winter Conference, Northfield Ho- 
tel, East Northfield, Mass. 

Kentucky Area YWCA Meeting, 
Lexington, Ky. 


YWCA Meeting, 


Council 


MARCH 


2 


14-16 


29 


APRIL 


12 


Southern Region YWCA Personnel 
Committee, Lexington, Ky. 

New York State SCM, Spring Con- 
ference, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
South Carolina Area YWCA Meet- 
ing, Columbia, S. C. 

New England SCM Legislative As- 
sembly, Rolling Ridge Conference 
Grounds, North Andover, Mass. 
Christian Faith and Community 
Life, Ohio Student YMCA, Anti- 
och College 
Alabama _ Area 
Montgomery, Ala. 


YWCA Meeting, 


Florida Area YWCA Meeting, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 


18~20 


Southern California and Arizona 
Student YMCA-YWCA Conference 
for Junior Colleges, Camp Seeley, 
Crestline, Calif. 

New England SCM Program Com. 
mittee, Packard Manse, Stoughton, 
Mass. 

New York State SCM Council Meet- 
ing, Lisle, N. Y. 

Illinois Student YMCA-YWCA Con- 
ference 

Indiana Student YMCA-YWCA Con- 
ference 

Michigan Student YMCA-YWCA 
Ohio Student YMCA-YWCA Lead: 
ership Conference, Tar Hollow 
New England SCM New Presidents 
Week-end 

Southern California and Arizona 
Student YMCA and YWCA Confer. 
ence for Four Year Colleges, Camp 
Seeley, Crestline, Calif. 

Middle Atlantic Region SCM Area 
Leadership Institutes 


Nineteenth National Convention of 
the YWCA of the USA, Chicago, Ill 
Northern California and Nevada 
Student YMCA-YWCA Conference, 
Camp Campbell, San Jose, Calif. 
Geneva Region: Ikota District Con- 
ference, YMCA-YWCA 

Iowa Student YMCA-YWCA Confer 
ence, Boone 

Middle Atlantic Region, SCM Are 
Leadership Institute 

National Student YMCA-YWCA 
Staff Meeting, College Camp, Wis 
consin 
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Who’s Where? 


YMCA Staff Appointments 


QscAR WOOLDRIDGE is Central Atlan- 
tic Executive of the Student YMCA. 
former Executive of the YMCA at the 
University of Virginia. 

CHARLES PALMERLEE is Pacific South- 
west Associate. Formerly Boys Work 
secretary Of the Inglewood YMCA. 


FpwArRD NESTINGEN on January 8 be- 
comes National Associate for Program 
for the Student YMCA. Formerly Co- 
Executive Secretary of the Student 
yMCA-YWCA, Washington University, 
st, Louis, Missouri. 

SypNEY TEMPLE is the SCA Director 
of the University of Massachusetts. 


Harry E. CHAseE is Director of Reli- 
ious Activities at Rennselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Frep GUILE is Associate to Harry E. 
Chase. 

Aran G. Gripe is Chaplain and Di- 
rector of the SCA at Davidson College. 


Joun Riesev is Associate Secretary at 
the University of North Carolina. For- 
merly Associate Secretary of the Pacific 
Southwest Area Council. 

THEODORE LEDFEN is Exec. Sec’y of 
the University of South Carolina YMCA. 
Formerly Associate Secretary of the 
Georgia Tech YMCA. 

WILLIE PHILLIPS is Associate of the 
Mississippi State College YMCA. 


James LeiBy is Associate Secretary of 
the University of South Carolina 
YMCA. 

ORION SIX is Associate of the Ohio 
State University YMCA. 

Frep PuLtz is Associate of the Ohio 
State University YMCA. 

GrorGE BALL is Executive of the Ober- 
lin College YMCA. Formerly Coordi- 
nator of Student Religious Activities 
at the University of Denver. 

RoBpert W. CLARKE is Director of the 
Student Christian Union of Cleveland. 
Formerly Executive Secretary of the 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul Cam- 
puss YMCA. 

HAROLD RUDOLPH is Associate at the 
University of Cincinnati YMCA. 

JaAMes HONNOLD is Associate of the 
University of Wisconsin YMCA. 


R. M. Dyurpjevic is Program Secre- 
lary for the Chicago West Side Profes- 
ional Schools religious activities. For- 
merly Boys Work Secretary, Belgrade, 
and YMCA Secretary among D.P.’s in 
ltaly and Germany. 

JAMEs Avery is Executive Secretary 
of the University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Campus, YMCA. 


SaM Gipson is Executive of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska YMCA. Formerly 


Associate at the University of Wisconsin 
YMCA. 


Ray SHorT is Executive of the Uni- 
versity of Denver YMCA-YWCA. 


JANUARY, 1952 


RUSSELL WIGFIELD is Executive of the 
University of Missouri YMCA. For- 
merly Assistant Secretary, Georgia Tech 
YMCA. 

ROBERT BryAN has part-time respon- 
sibility for religious activities at South- 
ern Methodist University. He has been 
a full-time staff member of the Dallas 
YMCA. 

CreciL PINNER has part-time responsi- 
bility for religious activities at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. He has been a full- 
time staff member of the Tulsa YMCA. 

RICHARD McCLurE is Associate of the 
University of Washington YMCA. 


YWCA Staff Appointments 


Doris V. WILSON has joined the staff 
of the National Student YWCA in the 
Southern Region. She will have coordi- 
nate administrative responsibility with 
Rosalie Oakes for the work in that 
region. 

LyLtA MAE ANDERSON is Assistant in 
the Student Department of the Chicago 
Metropolitan YWCA. 

Mrs. RoperT FE. BARRETT is Executive 
Director, YWCA, University of Nevada, 
Reno. 

RILMA BUCKMAN is on the Dean of 
Women’s Staff, YWCA part-time; Pur- 
due University. 

Mrs. A. CLarkK is Director of 
Religious Activities, YWCA part-time; 
Woman's College of the University of 
N. C., Greensboro. 

LEXIE FERRELL Craic (Mrs. P. L.) is 
Acting Executive Director of Religious 
Activiues and YWCA, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. (Formerly Director 
of Field Activities of Student Work, 
American Baptist Convention.) 

ANNE DAVISON is Executive Director, 
YWCA, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va. 

SARAH DiIcKEy ENNIs is Assistant Direc- 
tor, YWCA, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 

BARBARA HALL is Executive Director, 
YWCA, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

ByjorG HANSEN is Executive Director, 
YWCA, Stanford University, California. 
(Formerly Student Program Director, 
YWCA, Rochester, N. Y.) 

Cora is Executive Director, 
YWCA, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. (Formerly Executive Secretary, 
Student Christian Movement of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ) 

MAry ELIZABETH MCDOWELL is Exec- 
utive Director, YWCA, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. (Formerly Secretary- 
in-Training, YWCA, University of 
Washington, Seattle.) 

LuttA HANSEN MARKMAN (Mrs. 
Charles) is Executive Secretary, Student 
Christian Movement of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Formerly Executive Director, YWCA, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison.) 


BARBARA Deirz Ment (Mrs. Paul 
Frederick) is Director of Christian As- 
sociation, part-time, City College of New 
York. Formerly Associate Director, 
Student Christian Fellowship, Bowling 
Green State University; Ohio.) 

Mrs. CHesTer I. MILLER is Executive 
Director, part-time, YWCA, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

MARTHA MAE NEWELL is Executive 
Director, YWCA, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. (Formerly Field Secre- 
tary, Displaced Persons Program, 
World's YMCA-YWCA, Oldensburg, 
Germany.) 

GERTRUDE ELAINE PHILLIPS is Asso- 
ciate Director of Religious Activities, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 
(Formerly Teen-age Associate, YWCA, 
Paterson, New Jersey.) 

Mrs. RutH HircHcock RUSSELL is Co- 
Executive, YMCA-YWCA, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. (For- 
merly Director of Christian Education, 
First Methodist Church, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee. ) 

JOAN SMITH is Associate Director, Stu- 
dent Christian Fellowship, Bowling 
Gieen State University, Ohio. (Former- 
ly Danforth Graduate Fellow, 1950-51, 
Bowling Green State University.) 

Jutta Lee STEPHENS is Executive Di- 
rector, YWCA, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

MARGARET WILLIAMS THOMPSON (Mrs. 
Hector W.) is Executive Director, part- 
time, YWCA, Iowa State College, Ames. 

ELIZABETH V. WAGNER is Program Di- 
rector, University YWCA, Berkeley, 
California. (Formerly Teen-age Assist- 
ant, YWCA, Seattle, Wash.) 

Jean M. Wuirttet is Executive Direc- 
tor, YWCA, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. (Formerly Associate Director, 
Cornell United Religious Work, Ithaca, 
Ni ¥.) 

MArRy Doris WHyARD is Acting Asso- 
ciate Director, Cornell United Religious 
Work, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Betty Jo JACKSON ZANDER (Mrs. 
Donald R.) is Acting Executive Direc- 
tor, YWCA, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. (Formerly Young Adult 
Program Director, YWCA, Milwaukee.) 


New Members of USCC Staff 


Mimi Gowen, Smith '47, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary '50, is Associate Execu- 
tive Secretary. In '47-'48 she served in 
France under CIMADE. More recently 
she studied in the University of Norway, 
Oslo, under the Fulbright Act. 

J. Ropert Netson, USCC Study Secre- 
tary, has come to this position after 
five years’ ministry in the Navy chap- 
laincy and two Wesley Foundations. He 
graduated in liberal arts from DePauw, 
earned a B.D at Yale and a doctorate in 
theology at Zurich, Switzeland. 

NANSIE ANDERSON BLACKIE, temporartly 
serving as Associate Study Secretary, held 
a similar position last year in the British 
Student Christian Movement. She is a 
graduate of Oxford and is now at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York with 
her husband, a graduate student. 
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